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"The last, being my father was arraigned according to the law, and
condemned by his Peers. God forbid that I should think but that his triars did
that whereto their consciences did lead them,"

Yet he protests that howsoever the Duke might have been " drawn into danger
greater than himself did either see or imagine" he had not "carried any disloyal
mind to your Majesty " or to his country. Actually Norfolk on the eve of execution
had written to Philip, " Forget all injuries done to your father, and be of an humble
spirit. , . . Love them that have loved me, and for charity's sa\e forget all my
injuries!'1 But in 1585 that same son protested to the Queen,

"When I had considered the fortune of those three past, I called to mind mine own danger
which was present, and did think it not impossible by the show of this rough beginning but that
I might as well follow them in their fortune as I had succeeded them in their place."

Again he complains of the " greatness" of his " enemies power to overthrow "
him, and reproaches the Queen for being easily drawn " to a suspicion and hard
opinion of mine ancestors" and declares that he was leaving England because his
"innocency" was "no sufficient warrant to protect me in safety"

He then comes to the main point: his having been charged by the Council " to
be of that religion which they accompted odious, and dangerous to your estate."

" Lastly, but principally, I weighed in what miserable and doubtful case my soul had remained
if that my life had been ta^en, as it was not unlikely to be, in my former troubles; for I protest
the greatest burthen that rested on my conscience , . . . was because I had not lived according to
the prescript rule of that which I undoubtedly did believe .... to be the Truth."

Since this decision to save his soul from "shipwreck", "although my body were subject to
the peril of misfortune," he had felt " a great deal more quiet in my mind. And at this present I
have occasion to tiiink my most mortal enemies my chiefest friends: nay I have most just occasion
to esteem my past troubles as my greatest felicity: For both of them were (though indirectly) means
to lead me to the course which brmgeth perfitt quietness . . . ,"

although joining the Catholic Church meant " peril to myself " and " occasion
of mislike to your Majesty."

" The first day of this Parliament when your Majesty with all your nobility was hearing of a
sermon in the Collegiate church of Westminster above in the chancel, I was driven to walk by
myself in one of the aisles."

Realising that his absenting himself must soon be noticed, and knowing with
" what a watchful and jealous eye " all Recusants were supervised,

"how all their lodgings were being continually searched, and to how great danger they were
subject, if any Jesuit or seminaire priest were found within their houses, I began to consider that
either I could not serve God in such sort as I had professed, or else I must incur hazard of greater
punishment ..."

Long considering " what course to take," and " in what continual danger I did remain here
in England, both by laws heretofore established and by a 'New Act lately made, I did think it my
safest way to depart the realm, and abide in some other place where I might live without danger
to my conscience, without offence to your Majesty, without the servile subjection to mine enemies,
and without this peril to my life."

His decision had not been made without a struggle:

"For on the one side my native country, friends, wife and kinsfolk did invite me to stay; on
the other side the misfortunes of my house, the power of mine adversaries, the remembrance of my
former troubles, and the knowledge of my present danger did hasten me to go . . .
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